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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED. 

BY LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX AND EDWARD PORRITT. 



maxim Gorki's " mother."* 

What a strange, new world we enter when we open a book of 
Maxim Gorki's! A new planet and a strange, unheard-of lan- 
guage could hardly be a greater adventure than to turn from our 
current novel to these stern, sad, disconnected pictures of life, 
these crowds of people, just emerging from barbarism, half awake, 
questioning life for its significance with such gravity, such solemn 
earnestness. One looks over a heap of current novels and one 
finds a story of impersonation and the threadbare device of an 
exchange of babies in infancy; another offers a convict escaping 
from penal servitude and succeeding to a baronetcy; another is 
a tale of an idle rich young man, who learns to speculate boldly 
on the stock exchange, makes a lot of money and marries the 
girl he wants; still another is a tale of a woman who marries 
the wrong man and finds herself in love with another; the hus- 
band disappears and she marries the right man only to be upset 
by the reappearance of the first husband, who then dies in the 
nick of time and leaves the happy couple reunited and rejoicing. 
How little, how personal and how absurd it all seems when one 
has just closed a great book of living ideals. If one turn to the 
two most serious novels of the last two years, one finds that one 
deals with a young girl whose highest striving is to keep up with 
smart society, and in this attempt she loses money and reputation 
and kills herself; another shows a young woman fascinated by the 
pomps and glories of the flesh, in love with a well-nourished, well- 
dressed body and the security and bravado of worldliness, and 
from these she turns to a man who has at least won to peace 

'Mother." By Maxim Gorki. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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with his own soul. As we set Gorki's "Mother" against such 
themes as these, we do, indeed, seem to enter a new and different 
circle of existence. Can it be true, that the new and higher form 
of consciousness, that consciousness which is social and not per- 
sonal, is to come to us from the least civilized of lands? 

Gorki presents us with a manifold scene, with a great number 
of characters, almost impossible, with their unpronounceable 
names, to commit to memory, but all living for an ideal, all 
ready to court danger and death for the ideal, the liberation of the 
lower classes. " It's the masters who take pleasure in Christ as 
he groans on the cross. . . . They destroy lives with work. What 
for ? They rob men of their lives. What for, I ask ? My master 
— I lost my life in the textile mill of Nefidov — my master pre- 
sented one prima donna with a golden wash-basin. Every one of 
her toilet articles was gold. That basin holds my life-blood, my 
very life. That's for what my life went ! A man killed me with 
work in order to comfort his mistress with my blood. He bought 
her a gold wash-basin with my blood." " Man is created in the 
image of God," said Yefim, smiling. "And that's the use to 
which they put the image." 

Picture after picture of the degradation, the misery, the suffer- 
ing, of the poor passes before us, and amongst them, gentle, si- 
lent almost to dumbness, slowly growing in courage and compre- 
hension, moves the heroine, the mother, young, and beautiful, and 
winning, and gay? No, she is old even when the story opens. 
" She was silent and had always lived in anxious expectation of 
blows. She was tall and somewhat stooping. Her heavy body, 
broken down with long years of toil and the beatings of her hus- 
band, moved about noiselessly and inclined to one side as if she 
were in constant fear of knocking up against something. Her 
broad, oval face, wrinkled and puffy, was lighted up by a pair of 
dark eyes, troubled and melancholy as those of most of the 
women of the village. On her right eyebrow was a deep scar, 
which turned the eyebrow up a little; her right ear seemed to 
be higher than the left, which gave her face the appearance of 
alarmed listening. Gray locks glistened in her thick, dark hair 
like the imprints of heavy blows. Altogether she was soft, 
melancholy and submissive." How strange a heroine for a novel. 
The description alone is enough to tell us that we are dealing 
not with a weaver of fine tales and romantic adventures, but with 
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a stern psychologist who watches every motion intently, to see 
the throes that bring a conscious soul to the birth. 

" When a man grows scabby," Eybin roughly says, " take him 
to the bath, give him a thorough cleaning, put clean clothes on 
him — and he will get well. Isn't it so ? And if the heart grows 
scabby, take its skin off, even if it bleeds, wash it and dress it up 
all afresh. Isn't it so? How else can you clean the inner man? 
There now!" 

The mother who had lived a dumb, half-awakened existence, 
her chief concern to ward off beatings, comes slowly to conscious- 
ness as she watches her son and grows to know his comrades, all 
of whom are giving their lives to organizing and instructing the 
people. " Life altogether is not as it used to be," she says, pa- 
thetically. " And the terror is different from the old terror. You 
feel a pity for everybody and you are alarmed for everybody! 
And the heart is different. The soul has opened its eyes; it looks 
on and is sad and glad at the same time. . . . Sometimes at night 
my thoughts wander off to my past I think of my youthful 
strength trampled under foot, of my heart torn and beaten, and 
I feel sorry for myself and embittered. But for all that I live 
better now, I see myself more and more, I feel myself more." 

It is this that Gorki traces, the soul feeling itself more and 
more until it lives its life in the lives of others until we begin to 
foresee a time when people will take delight in one another, when 
each will be like a star to the other and when each will listen to 
his fellow as to music. When free men will walk upon earth, 
and the heart of each shall be purged of envy and greed and 
life will be one long, glad service to man. 

It is in the service to the cause that the mother is killed, shortly 
after her son has been condemned to exile, she is choked to death 
by the gend'arme as she stammers, " You poor, sorry creatures." 

The writing of this novel is a great gain upon " Foma Gor- 
dyeeff " ; it is more curt and stern, and yet more keenly alive and 
has an even greater wealth of detail. In its mastery of detail, in 
the miraculous way in which the author eliminates himself and 
looks at life through the eyes of another, it reminds one of that 
masterpiece " Madame Bovary " ; but how different, how many 
worlds and worlds away does the theme lie. 

This is a great and a serious book ; it has exquisite description 
and idealization of nature, and yet it has the flaw which Maxim 
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Gorki has himself pointed out in all his work: it does not give 
us joy. Those who have seen the stern, sad face of this master, 
still less than forty years old, those who know how deliberately 
he has laid down his young brave life for this cause and its 
propaganda, know, too, that all the playtime of art has been 
denied him, and only great solemnity and exaltation can fit them- 
selves into his sad oiitcries to humanity. 

Louise Collier Willcox. 



A BOOK "WITH A HISTORY. 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR'S " COMMENTARY ON THE LIFE AND 
CHARACTER OF FOX."* 

Except for anecdote concerning the humble origin of the Fox 
family, which is so gross tha.t it will not admit of reprinting, it 
cannot be said that Walter Savage Lander's " Commentary on 
the Life and Character of Charles James Fox," written as far 
back as 1811, but now for the first time published, adds anything 
to what is already known of the famous Whig statesman. Yet the 
disinterment of the solitary surviving copy of the impression that 
was printed in 1812, but not then published, was abundantly well 
worth the painstaking labor that Mr. Stephen Wheeler has be- 
stowed upon it; for in its present form the Commentary has both 
a literary and a political value. On its purely literary side it will 
make an appeal to admirers of Landor who appreciate his vigor- 
ous and unconventional prose; while as regards its political as- 
pects the value of the Commentary lies first in the abundant 
proof it affords of Landor's sympathy with the United States; 
and in the second place in its characterization of men and con- 
ditions in what was possibly the worst period of modern English 
political history — in his view of men and political parties in the 
sombre period in English politics which lies between the American 
Revolution and the end of the reign of George III. 

It is not difficult to understand why John Murray was willing 
to resort to extreme expedients to get the Commentary off his 
hands — to prevent it from going out into the world with the 
Murray imprint. The wonder is that the book ever passed from 

* " Charles James Fox, A Commentary on His Life and Character." 
By Walter Savage Landor. Edited by Stephen Wheeler. London: John 
Murray. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 



